Kent Countv 


/ 


Kent County is governed by a 21-member Board of Commissioners. 

The commissioners are elected on a partisan basis from equally 
apportioned districts and serve for two-year terms. The current 
board has 17 Republican members and four Democratic members. The 
full Board of Commissioners meets twice each month, with standing 
committees of the Commission also meeting during the month as 
needed. 

Grand Rapids is the largest city in Kent County. Grand Rapids is 
presided over by a Mayor, Gerald Helmholdt, whose four-year term 
will expire in 1991. The Grand Rapids City Commission has six 
members, with two members representing each of the three wards in 
the city. The Commission members serve staggered four-year 
terms. Both the mayor and council are elected on a non-partisan 
basis and, according to Mayor Helmholdt, work hard to maintain 
that neutrality in policy-making. 


City of Detroit 

Detroit is governed by a 9-member City Council and the mayor, 
Coleman Young. Council members are elected at large, rather than 
from districts, and run on a non-partisan basis. They work full¬ 
time as council members. Coleman Young has been mayor for 16 
years, having been reelected in the Fall of 1989. 

As is often true in large metropolitan areas, city leaders can 
develop significant power bases. Mayor Young's long tenure has 
served to solidify his base of support and power in Detroit 
politics. As might be expected, opposition to the mayor's strong 
authority has developed, both on the City Council as well as 
among other community leaders. These tensions influence policy 
decisions that are made in the city of Detroit. 

Further tensions exist between the city and the surrounding 
suburbs, often fueled by strong statements from Mayor Young 
himself. The city has experienced "white flight" over the past 
decades, resulting in divisive racial and economic differences 
between the core city and its surrounding communities. 


Upper Peninsula 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan is divided into 15 counties, each 
of which is governed by a Board of Commissioners. The number of 
commissioners varies by county, as does their political 
affiliation. 

In the U.P., many of the counties are joined into districts for 

the purpose of providing public health services. Consequently, 
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are stronger than the state law. The city of Marquette 
instituted a local ordinance in 1987 that restricts smoking to 
designated smoking areas in private office work places and some 
public places that are not covered by the MCIAA. Further, the 
law prohibits smoking in certain places, such as retail service 
establishments (e.g., barber and beauty shops), public 
transportation, pharmacies, restrooms unless there is more than 
one restroom for each sex, and conference and meeting rooms in 
private office workplaces. The Marquette ordinance was modeled 
after an ordinance in the city of East Lansing, which was passed 
in 1985. 

There are currently no clean indoor air ordinances specific to 
Genesee County, Kent County, or the City of Detroit. However, 
local coalitions and other advocacy groups have been promoting 
voluntary clean indoor air policies in many sectors of these 
communities. 

The SMART Coalition conducted a survey of restaurants, businesses 
and organizations in Genesee County to determine which 
establishments were "friendly" to nonsmokers (i.e., smoke-free or 
large non-smoking areas). This survey showed that at least 23 
businesses and offices in Genesee County that are not covered by 
the Michigan Clean Indoor Air Act had gone smoke-free or 
established designated smoking areas. These included several 
community agencies, such as the Eastside Teen Center, the Spanish 
Speaking Information Center, and the YWCA and YMCA, restaurants, 
a bank, a motel, and others. 

A second survey conducted by the SMART Coalition assessed the use 
of smoking policies in workplaces. This survey was completed by 
approximately 150 employers in Genesee County who were members of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. The survey indicated that less 
than 30 percent of these employers had a written smoking policy 
in place. 

In Kent County, the SAFE Coalition has recognized those local 
facilities that showed a "dedication toward the local smoke-free 
movement." Awards were presented to Arnie's Restaurant, Knape & 
Vogt Co., Russ' Restaurant, Steketee's Department Store, and 
Gannett Outdoor, all of which have voluntarily established smoke- 
free facilities, and the L.V. Eberhard Center (at Grand Valley 
State University), which is working toward a smoke-free policy. 


Health Care Facilities 

Amendments to the MCIAA passed in 1988 strengthened smoking 
restrictions in hospitals by requiring that designated smoking 
areas have ventilation systems that are totally separate from the 
ventilation system for the rest of the facility. In addition. 
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Restaurants 


State legislation enacted in 1978 requires food service 
establishments with a seating capacity of 50 or more to maintain 
a nonsmoking area. In 1986, this law was amended to specify 
minimum numbers of nonsmoking seats (three nonsmoking tables for 
food service establishments seating 50 to 100 people, six in 
establishments seating 101 to 150 people, and nine in those 
seating more than 150 people). A bill currently in the state 
legislature would raise the minimum requirement to 50 percent 
nonsmoking seats in all restaurants, and would require a floor 
plan of the seating to be posted in the eating establishment and 
filed with the local health department, which is responsible for 
enforcing the law. 

Requiring a minimum of 50 percent nonsmoking seats in all 
Michigan restaurants is consistent with the recommendations of 
the 1989 Tobacco Reduction Task Force. 

Activities regarding smoking restrictions in restaurants can be 
found in three of the four intervention regions. The Marquette 
city clean indoor air ordinance requires a minimum of 60 percent 
nonsmoking seating in food service establishments, including 
lunchrooms and cafeterias in office workplaces. A survey of 
restaurants in Marquette County, conducted by the county's 
tobacco control coalition, showed that restaurants in the city 
averaged 61 percent nonsmoking seating, while restaurants in the 
rest of the county averaged only 31 percent nonsmoking seats. 

In Kent County, restaurants have been a major focus of activity. 
An objective of the SAFE Coalition was to produce a "SAFER Dining 
Guide", which would help county residents to choose eating 
facilities that accommodate the needs of nonsmokers. In order to 
produce the guide, the coalition surveyed 189 restaurants in Kent 
County as to their smoking policies and awareness of state laws 
regarding nonsmoking seating requirements. 

Response to the survey was low, and phone follow-up revealed that 
restaurant owners were not convinced that protective smoking 
policies would benefit their business. Consequently, the 
coalition undertook a survey of diners through restaurant opinion 
cards. This survey is still underway, with the intent of 
developing a data base that can be used to convince restaurant 
owners that the dining public is in favor of smoke-free eating 
facilities. 

As mentioned above, the SMART Coalition in Genesee County also 
surveyed restaurants regarding their smoking policies. This 
information was distributed to the community through the print 
and broadcast media. (See Section IV.B.) 
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there are six public health districts serving the 15 U.P. 
counties. Health policy in each of the districts is initially 
considered by a 5-member Board of Health, but because of this 
structure, a policy considered by the Board of Health in a multi¬ 
county district must be approved by the Board of Commissioners of 
each county individually. 

Imposed upon this county structure are city governments 
throughout the area. The cities of Marquette in Marquette 
County, Sault Ste. Marie in Chippewa County, Menominee in 
Menominee County, IronWood in Iron County, and Escanaba in Delta 
County, are the largest municipalities in the Upper Peninsula. 

Two factors influence policy decisions in this area of the state. 
First, the great distance between most Upper Peninsula 
communities and the rest of lower Michigan creates a degree of 
isolation that is often reflected in political decisions and 
strategies. Secondly, the large proportion of state and federal 
employees in the Upper Peninsula weighs heavily in policy 
decisions. Belatedly, changes in policy affecting state and 
federal employees have a broad impact in the U.P. 

2. Discuss the history and current status of public 

smoking policies in general, and as they relate to the 
channels 

a. Clean Indoor Air Policy 


Public Places 

The Michigan Clean Indoor Air Act (MCIAA), which went into effect 
in 1987, makes nonsmoking the norm in all indoor public places, 
meeting places, or workplaces that are owned or operated by state 
or local governmental agencies, including offices, educational 
facilities, health facilities, auditoriums, arenas, meeting rooms 
and public conveyances. The law also covers some private sites, 
such as educational facilities, health facilities, auditoriums, 
arenas, theaters, museums, concert halls, and other privately 
operated facilities during the period of their use of 
performances or exhibits of the arts. 

In ail of these areas, smoking is allowed only in designated 
smoking areas. The law requires proprietors of places where 
smoking is restricted to post signs, arrange seating, and use 
physical barriers and ventilation to minimize the effects of 
environmental tobacco smoke on nonsmokers. The Michigan 
Department of Public Health is responsible for enforcing the 
statute. 

Two cites in Michigan, one of which is in the Upper Peninsula 
intervention region, have local clean indoor air ordinances that 
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The Task Force was composed of representatives of 45 
organizations throughout the state, including educators, health 
care professionals, policymakers, members of voluntary agencies 
and others. The Task Force report, Tobacco-Free Michigan 2000 , 
was released in January, 1990. It includes more than 40 strong 
and comprehensive recommendations for tobacco use prevention and 
cessation, and protection of the nonsmoker. This document serves 
as a blueprint for action on tobacco reduction policy and 
services. (See Appendix F) 


Local Poli cy Activity 

To encourage tobacco control policy activity on the local level 
and to coordinate this statewide network of services, the 
Department established a grant program which supports the 
development of broad-based community coalitions to reduce the use 
of tobacco. Five agencies received such grants in 1987, and an 
additional four were funded in 1988. Currently, seven of these 
coalitions are still functioning, with four having just received 
continuation funding through 1991. 

These local coalitions have increasingly turned their activities 
toward policy change within their communities. Achievements of 
the coalitions in Genesee County, Marquette County, and Kent 
County, beyond those already described, will be detailed later in 
this section. The following is a sampling of tobacco control 
policy activity in other communities in Michigan: 

* the city of Livonia has incorporated the Michigan Clean 
Indoor Air Act into its local ordinances, providing for an 
enhanced ability to enforce those requirements; 

* an Ottawa County ordinance requires all buildings owned or 
operated by the county to be smoke-free; this action has led 
to smoke-free policies in other Ottawa county workplaces, 
including the Grand Haven Township offices and the Holland 
Police Department; 

* at least 11 school districts or private schools in Michigan 
have voluntarily instituted smoke-free policies; 

* coalition members in Muskegon are working with city 
management toward a smoke-free policy in the city's ice 
arena; 

* officials at Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo have 
banned tobacco vending machines on campus; 

* Lansing Community College recently instituted a smoke-free 
policy for all campus buildings; 

* the city of East Lansing and Oakland County (one of the most 
populous in Michigan) are considering ordinances that would 
restrict tobacco vending machines; 

* countless businesses across the state have voluntarily 
established smoke-free workplaces for their employees. 
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Further restrictions on minors' access to tobacco products have 
been introduced in Michigan's legislature during this session. 
These include a ban on the distribution of free tobacco samples, 
and a restriction on the placement of vending machines to areas 
not accessible to minors. Neither of these bills is expected to 
pass this session. 

e. Reducing the demand for tobacco (economic incentives 
and taxation) 

The state of Michigan first levied an excise tax on cigarettes in 
1947, amounting to 3 cents per pack. The excise tax currently 
stands at 25 cents for a 20-count pack of cigarettes, and 28 
cents for a 25-count pack. During 1987, net state revenue from 
the Michigan cigarette excise tax totaled $272 million. 

A bill has been introduced during this legislative session that 
would raise the excise tax to 50 cents per pack. While it is 
unlikely that this bill will progress before the November 
election, because legislators fear the political consequences of 
supporting any tax increase, some action may be seen in the "lame 
duck" session in late November and December. 

There is currently no state excise tax on smokeless tobacco, bulk 
smoking tobacco, or cigars in Michigan. However, a bill before 
the state legislature would impose a tax of 10 cents per ounce 
for smokeless tobacco and noncigarette smoking tobacco, 1 cent on 
small cigars, and 5 cents on large cigars. 

The 1989 Tobacco Reduction Task Force recommended a doubling of 
the current excise tax on cigarettes, extending that tax to other 
tobacco products, and changing the tax to an ad valorem , or 
percentage, system. 

There is no local activity on economic policies related to 
tobacco in Michigan. 

d. Other legislative policies 

To weaken the impact of advertising of tobacco products, the 
state legislature passed a law in 1988 which requires warning 
statements on billboards for smokeless tobacco products. These 
statements mirror the labels on smokeless tobacco packages that 
are required under federal law. The statute specifies the size 
and type style of the warnings, and sets out penalties for 
violation of the act (imprisonment of up to one year, a fine of 
up to $1,000, or both). 

As is true for the health warnings on all forms of tobacco 
advertising, the impact would be greater if the warning covered a 
larger percentage of the surface of the advertisement. 
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A third important influence on Michigan's political system is the 
high percentage of minorities in Michigan's population, 
particularly blacks. Most of the black population is centered in 
the southeastern corner of the state, in and around Detroit. 

This situation has been known to create political tension between 
legislators who represent this area of the state, and "out-state" 
legislators whose less urban districts contain few minority group 
members and therefore whose interests and perspectives are often 
very different. 

As mentioned earlier, the state is divided into 83 counties. 
According to the Michigan Public Health Code, major health policy 
within each county must initially be considered by each 
jurisdiction's five-member Board of Health. The county Boards of 
Health are appointed by the county Boards of Commissioners. Each 
Board of Health is made up of a combination of County 
Commissioners and citizen members, who serve staggered five-year 
terms. Policy recommended by the Board of Health must be 
approved by the Board of Commissioners in order to be enacted. 

The City of Detroit Health Department holds the same status as a 
county health department. However, the city's 8-member Health 
Advisory Commission serves as an advisory body to the Director 
and does not have the same authority to develop policy as do 
county Boards of Health. Health Advisory Commission members are 
appointed by the mayor on a nonpartisan basis. 


Genesee County 

Genesee County is governed by a 9-member Board of Commissioners. 
The commissioners are elected on a partisan basis from specific 
districts and serve for two-year terms. The current board has 
eight Democratic members and one Republican member. The full 
Board of Commissioners meets twice each month. 

The Genesee County Board of Health is currently considering a 
resolution encouraging the federal government to reconsider its 
inconsistent policies on tobacco use and tobacco production, and 
in relation to that, find alternative employment for farmers who 
would be displaced by the withdrawal of supports for tobacco 
growing. 

Flint is the largest city in Genesee County. Flint is presided 
over by a Mayor, Matthew Collier, whose four-year term will 
expire in 1991. Flint's City Council has nine members, elected 
from nine wards within the city, who also serve four-year terms. 
Both the mayor and council are elected on a non-partisan basis. 
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Furthermore, the 1989 Tobacco Reduction Task Force recommended 
that a warning stating that tobacco is addictive be added to the 
rotating series of warnings. 

An additional piece of legislation which is important to tobacco 
reduction efforts is the Michigan Health Initiative (MHI), passed 
in 1988. The MHI earmarks funds from a computer software tax, up 
to $12 million annually, for health promotion and risk reduction 
activities in Michigan. Details of anti-tobacco programs 
supported by MHI funds can be found in Sections IV. B and IV. c. 

The legislature also set the tone for tobacco prevention through 
funding of the Michigan Model for Comprehensive School Health 
Education. This school health curriculum is described in Section 
IV. C. 


e. Other policies 


Michigan Public Health Code 

In addition to specific tobacco legislation, the state has other 
policies that create an environment in which tobacco reduction 
activities can progress. For instance, Michigan's Public Health 
Code, a model for such statutes across the nation, requires the 
Michigan Department of Public Health to protect and promote the 
public health, with specific language that it should be liberally 
construed for the protection of the health, safety, and welfare 
of the people of Michigan. Prevention and control of disease are 
prominent in the intent of the code. 

Included also is a provision which requires the Department to 
promote an adequate and appropriate system of local health 
services throughout the state. The Department must attempt to 
coordinate and integrate all public health services, including 
cooperation between public and nonpublic entities, to provide a 
unified system of statewide health care. (See Section I. for a 
description of the public health system in Michigan.) In 
addition, the code specifically states that localities may pass 
public health ordinances that are more stringent than state law. 

This mandate to the Michigan Department of Public Health is well- 
illustrated in the Department's approach to tobacco reduction. 
Most recently. State Health Director Raj Wiener convened the 1989 
Michigan Tobacco Reduction Task Force. The charge to this group 
was to develop strategies for reducing the use of tobacco 
products in Michigan by 50 percent by the Year 2000, in 
conjunction with the National Cancer Institute's Health 
Objectives for the Nation. 
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raising public awareness of the problem of tobacco use among 
young people. 

To improve the effectiveness of enforcing the Youth Tobacco Act, 
the 1989 Tobacco Reduction Task Force recommended the licensing 
of tobacco vendors, a strategy that has since then been advocated 
by Secretary of Health and Human Services Louis Sullivan. This 
strategy will undoubtedly be a priority in the future policy 
action of Michigan anti-tobacco advocates. 

Three of the four intervention regions have seen activity around 
restricting minors' access to tobacco products. The most 
significant achievement has been the passage of an ordinance in 
the U.P.'s Marquette County which requires tobacco retailers to 
be licensed, and restricts tobacco vending machines to areas not 
accessible to minors. In these areas, mainly bars and industrial 
workplaces, the vending machines must be equipped with disabling 
devices which require an employee of the establishment to 
activate the machine before tobacco products can be purchased. 

The ordinance, which was passed in April 1990, will go into 
effect in October, 1990. 

Following the successful Marquette experience, similar ordinances 
were introduced in five other counties in the Upper Peninsula 
(Luce, Mackinac, Alger, Schoolcraft, and Chippewa). Public 
hearings on the ordinances have been held in the area, and 
prospects appear good for passage in at least four of those five 
counties. 

In Marquette County, educating retailers about the state Youth 
Tobacco Act also has been successful in reducing sales to minors. 
In that county, "sting operations" revealed that the percentage 
of retailers selling tobacco to minors decreased from about 80 
percent to approximately 45 percent following a 6-month 
educational effort. This program included direct mailing to 
retailers as well as media attention to the problem. (See 
Section IV.B. for further details.) 

Support of the Youth Tobacco Act has been an important interest 
of Genesee County's SMART Coalition. In late 1989, the group 
surveyed retailers to determine compliance with the provision of 
the act that requires the display of warning signs. Of the 100 
locations surveyed, 66 had signs posted. Due to a reorganization 
of the coalition shortly thereafter, follow-up on this survey was 
never completed. However, the group plans to do another survey 
of retailers in the near future to monitor enforcement of this 
provision of the Youth Tobacco Act. 

As part of its activities, the SAFE Coalition in Kent County 
publicized the enactment of the Michigan Youth Tobacco Act in 
April, 1989, and continues to support its enforcement. (See 
Section IV.C for further details.) 
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American Association of Retired People, Area Agencies on Aging, 
and other senior networks. 

The ACS and the Michigan Dermatological Society (MDS) teamed up 
to promote public awareness of preventive strategies for skin 
cancer and of the need for screening. The MDS produced a 
television public service announcement which was distributed 
through local ACS units, along with a press kit that was tailored 
to the community. The PSA's informed the public of skin cancer 
screening available in their local area, provided by local 
dermatologists. A statewide telephone hotline provided further 
information to interested persons. 
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serving the Republican Party, two magazines for visitors, and two 
other specialized periodicals. School newspapers can be found on 
the Kent County campuses of Grand Rapids Junior College, Aquinas 
College, and Calvin College. 

Due to its large geographic area and widely dispersed population 
centers, many newspapers are published in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Daily newspapers can be found in Escanaba, Houghton, 
Iron Mountain, Ironwood, Marquette, Menominee, and Sault Ste. 
Marie. Throughout the rest of the U.P., 15 weeklies serve 
various communities. Four of these are shopping guides. 

Two Upper Peninsula schools. Northern Michigan University in 
Marquette and Michigan Technological University in Houghton, have 
campus newspapers. Also published in Marquette is Northern 
Light, an Air Force base newspaper, and The O.P. Catholic, which 
is sent to all Catholics in the Upper Peninsula. 


Television 178,1 * 0 

Fifty one television stations are licensed to operate in the 
state of Michigan. Of these, 10 are independent stations not 
affiliated with the major networks. Public television stations 
are found in most major cities in the state. 

The metropolitan Detroit television market is ranked 8th in the 
country by population. Seven television stations broadcast out 
of the metropolitan area, one of which is a public station. Two 
of the seven are independent stations. In addition, residents of 
Detroit can watch CBET-TV from Windsor, Ontario, Canada. This 
gives this area access to tobacco reduction messages broadcast 
through the Canadian media. There are over 805,000 television 
households in Wayne County, a large percentage of which are 
located in the city of Detroit. 

Genesee County is served by five television stations, including 
one that is broadcast from Bay City. One of the five stations is 
a public television station, and one is independent. Genesee 
County has more than 160,000 television households. 

Four television stations broadcast in Kent County, one of which 
is a public television station and one of which is independent. 
Kent County contains nearly 183,000 television households. 

Six television stations broadcast in the Upper Peninsula: two in 
Marquette, two in Sault Ste. Marie, and one each in Iron Mountain 
and Escanaba. One of the Marquette stations is a public 
television station. As of early 1990, plans were underway for 
two additional stations, in Calumet and Marquette. There are 
113,300 television households in the Upper Peninsula. 
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Int erventions 


C. Program Services 

1. Describe the history and current availability of 
cessation resources by channel. 


WORKSITES 


Worksite Wellness Grants 

Michigan Health Initiative funds are used for tobacco cessation 
through the Worksite Wellness component of the initiative. This 
statewide program is designed to stimulate the development of 
health promotion programs in workplaces by offering small and 
medium sized employers and employee groups technical assistance 
on setting up programs, small grants to cover some of the costs, 
and a clearinghouse of eligible health promotion service 
providers. (See Appendix G) 

Grants may be used only for programs that meet criteria developed 
by the Michigan Department of Public Health. Sixteen providers 
have met MHI guidelines for providing smoking cessation services 
in Genesee County workplaces. For other intervention regions, 24 
providers are eligible in Wayne County (which includes the City 
of Detroit), 16 providers are eligible in Kent County, and 22 
providers are qualified to provide services in the Upper 
Peninsula under this program. 

Implementation of the program is done through eight Worksite 
Wellness Regional Technical Assistance Centers (RTAC) across the 
state. Two of the ASSIST intervention regions serve as RTAC's 
for the Worksite Wellness program. These include the Marquette 
County Health Department in the Upper Peninsula and the Kent 
County Health Department. The Regional Technical Assistance 
Center for the Detroit area, the Southeastern Michigan Health 
Association, is located in the Detroit suburb of Southfield. 

As of May, 1990, 56 worksite smoking cessation programs were 
funded by the MHI Worksite Wellness grant program. While these 
programs reach a significant number of employees, they amount to 
only about 3 percent of the 1,500 risk reduction services being 
funded. Reasons given by employers for the low number of smoking 
cessation programs are that the services would be used by only a 
small percentage of the employees, and that cessation services do 
not generate the same type of interest and enthusiasm for health 
promotion that other services can bring about. Future 
interventions might include an effort to encourage employers to 
use these funds for cessation services. 
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Eleven television stations in the state are affiliated with 
schools, including stations in Flint (University of Michigan- 
Flint), Grand Rapids (Grand Valley State University), and 
Marquette (Northern Michigan University). 

The state of Michigan is served by 207 cable television 
companies. There are two cable companies in Kent County, and 
cable service is available to 57 percent of the population in the 
Grand Rapids/Kalamazoo/Battle Creek market. Four cable companies 
serve Genesee County, with 53 percent of the Flint/Saginaw/Bay 
City area having cable service. 

Seventeen cable stations serve communities in the Upper 
Peninsula, seven of which are operated by the Bresnan 
Communications Company. Interestingly, cable penetration in 
Marquette is more than 70 percent, ranking it 27th among cities 
in the country. The city of Detroit is served by one cable 
company, Barden Cable. Cable penetration within the city is 
approximately 58 percent and continually growing, as an 
increasing number of Detroit residents become subscribers. 1 * 1 

Cable television stations in the state are represented by the 
Michigan Cable Television Association, which also provides member 
services. 


Radio 1 * 2 

According to the 1990 Broadcasting Yearbook, Michigan has 379 
radio stations, including 147 AM stations and 232 FM stations. 

Of these, 319 are commercial stations and 60 are non-commercial. 
Stations with formats that could be particularly helpful in 
reaching ASSIST tobacco intervention targets might include 14 
talk stations, 9 educational stations, 5 stations with a black 
format, 2 stations with foreign/ethnic programming, and 2 public 
affairs stations. 

Among the intervention regions, Detroit leads in the number of 
stations available to residents of the metropolitan area. Twenty 
four stations serve Detroit proper, while the total including the 
near suburbs is 45. According to ARBITRON market definitions, 
metropolitan Detroit is the 6th largest radio market in the 
United States. Detroit residents can also tune in to at least 
two Canadian radio stations broadcasting from Windsor, Ontario. 
Several stations in the Detroit area target their programming to 
black audiences. 

In Kent County, 17 radio stations broadcast from Grand Rapids, 
while four others are found in suburban areas. Five of these 
stations have a religious or Christian format, and one is 
primarily a farm talk station. 
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its annual report on cancer incidence and mortality in Michigan, 
MITOP staff regularly conduct press interviews to emphasize the 
relationship of tobacco to various forms of cancer. Similarly, 
annual reports on the Behavioral Risk Factor Survey or other 
private sector ratings of health status in states are seen as 
opportunities to remind the press that tobacco is the nation's 
chief avoidable cause of death and disease. 

Michigan's local tobacco control coalitions also are adept at 
using outside events to gain media attention for tobacco. The 
following section will provide further detail on these efforts in 
local areas. 


Local coal ition Media Activities 

The tobacco control coalitions that are active in each of the 
intervention regions have all used the media extensively to 
promote their activities and to raise public awareness of tobacco 
issues. 

The most outstanding example is the Marquette County Tobacco Or 
Health Community Coalition, whose membership includes media 
representatives (print and television). This participation is 
reflected in the significant amount of media support given to 
coalition activities and tobacco issues in that area. 

Coalition activities have been publicized through community 
calendar listings in both print and broadcast media. The 
coalition also has been instrumental in scheduling programs on 
tobacco issues on local radio and television stations, with 
members often appearing for interviews or as guests on talk 
shows. Coalition achievements, such as the passage of the 
ordinance that licenses tobacco retailers and restricts placement 
of tobacco vending machines, and the "sting operations" that 
documented sales of tobacco to minors, received extensive news 
coverage and editorial attention. 

In other activities, such as promotion of the Great American 
Smokeout, the coalition engaged the media as partners. 

Billboards advertising related events were donated by an outdoor 
advertising company, and two local television stations agreed to 
schedule tobacco-related programs during the month of November. 
Local media have also been helpful in producing and airing anti¬ 
tobacco public service announcements. One of the PSA's was 
produced in conjunction with the previously mentioned "sting 
operations", raising public awareness of children's easy access 
to tobacco products. The coalition coordinator asserts that this 
PSA was instrumental in developing public support for the tobacco 
vendor licensing ordinance. The second PSA was designed by 
middle school students through Project TAP and produced by a 
local television station (see Section IV.C.). 
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Group smoking cessation services in Genesee County are available 
through the four major hospitals in Flint: Hurley Medical 
Center, St. Joseph Hospital, McLaren General Hospital, and Flint 
Osteopathic Hospital. Cessation services are offered in Kent 
County through the local health department and through a health 
care system which includes three hospitals: St. Mary's, 

Blodgett, and Butterworth. In Detroit, Detroit Riverview 
Hospital, Harper Hospital, Henry Ford Hospital, and Grace 
Hospital offer cessation services. Two other hospitals intend to 
initiate programs before the end of the year. 

In the Upper Peninsula, cessation programs can be found at (among 
others): two hospitals and the county health department in 
Marquette; the Western U.P and Dickinson-Iron Health Departments; 
Munising Memorial Hospital in Luce County; the Bay Area Medical 
Center in the Delta-Menominee County area; and the Wellness CARE 
Center and substance abuse centers in Chippewa County. Several 
Upper Peninsula health departments also distribute self-help 
cessation materials, and in Marquette County, a cessation video 
is available for use. 

Two special cessation programs are in the planning stages in 
intervention regions. The ALA of Genesee Valley has developed a 
plan for making cessation services more accessible and attractive 
to low income persons. Pending receipt of funding, the ALA will 
subsidize the cost of the "Freedom from Smoking" program through 
the Hamilton Avenue Health Center, a facility serving primarily 
low income clients in Flint. The plan also includes immediate 
and tangible incentives, such as vouchers for free day care, to 
participants who maintain nonsmoking status for a specified 
period following participation in the program. In Kent County, 
the local ALA unit and the Kent County Health Department are 
seeking funds to implement a smoking cessation project through 
the Kent County WIC clinics. 

Programs specifically geared to pregnant women are available 
through the major voluntary associations. The Michigan Division 
of the ACS sponsors a program called "Special Delivery....Smoke- 
Free", through which low-income pregnant women are given 
instruction regarding the hazards of smoking during pregnancy and 
help with smoking cessation. This program is offered through a 
variety of settings where they already receive prenatal health 
care, education, and social services. The Muskegon County Health 
Department is one such setting. 

Also geared toward pregnant women is "Freedom from Smoking for 
You and Your Baby", an adaptation of the ALA'S basic smoking 
cessation program. This program is promoted to health facilities 
that provide prenatal care, and is used in one pregnant teen 
clinic in central Michigan (Howell). 
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The Tobacco Reduction Task Force recommended enhanced cessation 
efforts in the workplace, specifically noting that employers, 
unions, and insurers should work together to develop incentives 
for reducing tobacco use among workers. 


HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

Interventions with H ealth Care Providers 

Major anti-tobacco activities with health care providers are 
often mounted by health professional organizations. Statewide, 
the Michigan State Medical Society (MSMS), provides continuing 
medical education for its members that includes tobacco 
components. At the organization's upcoming annual scientific 
meeting in November, sessions on lung cancer and pulmonary health 
will be offered. Planned for the maternal and perinatal health 
conference to be held in March 1991 is a session called "Drugs, 
Tobacco, and Firearms," which will focus on these major dangers 
to maternal and child health. 

MSMS also invites the voluntary associations to have exhibit 
space at their annual conference. In this way, cessation 
materials are made available to physicians. Reinforcing the 
anti-tobacco messages is the fact that MSMS has prohibited 
smoking during the conference for the past eight years. 

ACS, Michigan Division, will soon provide professional education 
in the area of tobacco use to Michigan physicians through the 
"Tobacco-Free America" program. This initiative, developed 
jointly with the National Cancer Institute, is designed to help 
physicians help their patients to quit using tobacco. The format 
will be one of "training the trainers", and should be in 
operation by the winter of 1990-91. 

Dentists in Michigan receive much of their information and 
training on tobacco issues through the Michigan Dental 
Association (MDA). This organization distributes educational 
materials for practitioners as well as patients, and offers 
training on tobacco and oral cancer at the MDA's annual symposium 
on oral cancer, presented in conjunction with the state division 
of the ACS. 

The SMART Coalition in Genesee County developed smoking cessation 
resource packets for health care providers in the area. These 
packets, which were distributed to approximately 200 health care 
providers in Genesee County, included "prescriptions" for 
cessation services to be given to patients who smoked. 

This Coalition provided an educational session for public health 
nurses in which they discussed the hazards of tobacco use, a 
communications model of behavior change, and the resources 
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Editorials from other newspapers around the state joined in the 
support of the Task Force recommendations. 

The print media in Detroit show other signs of raised awareness 
of tobacco issues. Health reporters from both major newspapers 
regularly seek out tobacco stories, advice columns on health and 
on substance abuse routinely include anti-tobacco messages, and 
restaurant reviews note the availability of nonsmoking seating. 


3. Describe the history of media health promotion by 
channels. 

In addition to media campaigns that raise public awareness of 
tobacco issues and resources, there are many examples of media 
efforts in Michigan that focus on other health promotion topics. 


Health Care System 

In an effort to increase the number of children who are 
adequately immunized, the Michigan Department of Public Health 
developed a press kit that included print advertisements, public 
service announcements, and sample press releases. These kits 
were distributed to local health departments, who contacted media 
in order to publicize the immunization services available through 
sites in their community. The program received wide media 
attention, and was very successful in reaching children who had 
not been immunized. 

A second campaign organized by the state health department 
attempted to make an impact on service providers. The goal was 
to increase the number of physicians who recommend routine breast 
cancer screening to female patients at the appropriate ages and 
intervals, and to recommend a system of care for adequate 
screening and follow-up of abnormalities. For this effort, an 
advisory committee to the Michigan Department of Public Health 
developed a booklet containing professional practice 
recommendations for breast cancer screening, diagnosis, and 
follow-up. The booklet was mailed to 10,000 physicians, 
diagnostic radiologists, general surgeons, and clinical 
pathologists in Michigan. The effort was promoted through a 
press conference that announced the result of six studies of 
breast cancer among Michigan women. 

The Michigan Division of the American Cancer Society used the 
media to promote a Breast Cancer Awareness Program, with a goal 
of increasing the number of women receiving an initial screening 
mammogram. As a secondary goal, the program would increase the 
number of mammography machines accredited by the American College 
of Radiology. In an initial step, all mammography facilities 
were notified that they must be accredited in order to 
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participate in the program, which would involve offering 
screening mammograms for $50.00. Following this contact, 
television and radio public service announcements and printed 
materials about the program were prepared by the state division 
and distributed to local units. The units were responsible for 
making media contacts to promote the program. Through the media 
materials, women were directed to call a hotline which provided 
them with information on how to obtain a low cost screening 
mammogram. 


Worksites 

The MHI Worksite Wellness program offers consultation and 
financial incentives for establishing health promotion activities 
in the workplace. (See Section IV.C. for details.) The Michigan 
Department of Commerce is active in promoting this program to 
private employers and employee organizations. The initial 
contact was through a feature article in a Department of Commerce 
newsletter that was mailed to more than 10,000 Michigan 
businesses. To further publicize the program, periodic news 
releases are distributed to print and broadcast media. As an 
interesting angle for reporters, press conferences were held in 
1989.and 1990 that featured innovative grant recipients. 

In addition, the program is promoted through the Michigan 
Business Ombudsman Telephone Hotline. In an effort to increase 
the use of health promotion services among minority groups, the 
program's Regional Technical Assistance Centers were given 
mailing lists for minority-owned business, along with suggestions 
for outreach activities designed to encourage these businesses to 
apply. Flyers, displays, and videotapes are all used to market 
the program to business groups. 

ALA-Michigan uses posters to promote smoke-free workplace 
policies and smoking cessation programs in work settings. One 
series of posters, originally developed by the ALA of Western New 
York, uses themes such as "Improve your self image" and "Now you 
really have come a long way, baby" to market the anti-smoking 
message. These posters are distributed to workplaces, along with 
information on programs and materials, such as videos, available 
through ALA. A second series of posters promotes the ALA TUFFS 
(Team Up For Freedom from Smoking) program. (See Section IV.C. 
for further detail on TUFFS.) 


Schools 

The Michigan Department of Public Health and the Michigan 
Department of Education collaborated on a project designed to 
increase the use of the EPSDT (Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment) program by adolescents from low-income 
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3. Discuss local health advocacy groups and their history 
of working on smoking and other health issues. 

Throughout the state, advocacy groups work toward stronger 
tobacco control policies, better enforcement of these policies, 
and improved cessation and prevention services. Although Section 
VI (Coalition Descriptions) includes a detailed listing of the 
many health advocacy groups that contribute to this effort in 
Michigan, some of the major groups will be discussed here. 

The health advocacy agencies which are most actively involved 
with tobacco issues are the state chapters and local units of the 
major voluntary health associations—-the American Lung 
Association (ALA), the American Cancer Society (ACS), and the 
American Heart Association (AHA). Each of these groups 
independently provides education, services, and policy advocacy 
on tobacco and health issues, as well as acting in concert as the 
Michigan Coalition on Smoking OR Health. This coalition, which 
has a specific policy focus, was instrumental in the passage of 
the Michigan Clean Indoor Air Act, and is a leader in promoting 
all forms of tobacco control legislation before the Michigan 
legislature, as well as in local communities. 

In addition, other voluntary groups such as the March of Dimes 
and the Michigan Cancer Foundation actively influence health 
policy. Many of these organizations have joined into alliances 
specifically designed to promote policies favorable to their 
constituencies. An example of this would be the Michigan 
Maternal and Child Health Council, which is a leading advocate on 
smoking and health policy. 

Other groups involved in advocating for strong health policy are 
the professional associations of health care providers. In 
Michigan, these include the Michigan State Medical Society, the 
Michigan Association of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Michigan Dental Association, the Michigan Nurses Association, the 
Michigan Hospital Association, and the Association of HMO's in 
Michigan. Each of these groups is influential in the policy 
arena, and has actively supported tobacco control policies in the 
past. 

Within the public sector, several state agencies have direct 
responsibility for developing health policy in Michigan. In 
addition to the Michigan Department of Public Health, they 
include: the Office of Health and Medical Affairs, with specific 
responsibility for health finance policy; the Michigan Department 
of Social Services, which oversees the state Medicaid program; 
the Office of Substance Abuse Services, which includes tobacco as 
an integral part of its 5-year plan; and the Michigan Department 
of Education, with its interest in health education for 
Michigan's students. 
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The 48 local public health departments in Michigan are major 
players in the area of tobacco and other health policy. In 
addition to their individual abilities to promote policy change, 
they are represented by a statewide organization, the Michigan 
Association for Local Public Health (MALPH). This combination 
gives each health district in Michigan a voice in health policy 
matters at both the state and local levels. Local health 
departments and MALPH have repeatedly demonstrated their interest 
in promoting strong tobacco control policies at both levels. 

In Michigan, the business sector also has an interest and role in 
health policy advocacy. Some of these entities, such as Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of Michigan, have a direct impact on public 
policy affecting large sectors of the state. Others set internal 
policies (for example, Michigan Bell's establishment of smoke- 
free buildings and vehicles) that impact thousands of employees 
and visitors in those workplaces. Some parts of the business 
sector work in alliances that are active in health policy 
advocacy. Among these are: the Economic Alliance for Michigan, 
which is a member of the Governor's Health Care Cost Management 
Team; the Michigan Manufacturer's Association, which served on 
the Governor's Task Force on Access to Health Care; and the 
Alliance for Fitness in Business. 
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smoking was banned in the common areas and treatment areas of 
private practice offices of health professionals. 

Many health care facilities in Michigan have chosen to comply 
with the MCIAA by establishing totally smoke-free facilities. 

Many examples can be found in the proposed ASSIST intervention 
regions. In Genesee County, Mott Children's Health Center, a 
major center for pediatric care, and Flint Osteopathic Hospital 
are smoke-free. Many of the 18 hospitals in the Upper Peninsula 
are smoke—free, including Marquette General Hospital in Marquette 
County, and Grandview Hospital in Gogebic County. In the city of 
Detroit, Grace Hospital, Sinai Hospital, Henry Ford Hospital, 
Hutzel Hospital, and Harper Hospital, among others, do not allow 
smoking in their buildings. Of the ten hospitals in Kent County, 
eight prohibit smoking in hospital buildings and on hospital 
grounds. 

Fur ther amendments to the MCIAA have been considered in the 
Michigan legislature during this session. One bill, supported by 
the Michigan Hospital Association, would totally eliminate 
smoking from health care facilities, except for patients on 
substance abuse or psychiatric units. 


Schools a nd Child Care Centers 

Schools in Michigan are covered by the MCIAA, which allows 
designated smoking areas. While a bill was introduced this 
session that would prohibit smoking in K-12 school buildings and 
in some child care institutions, there is currently no state 
policy that requires or encourages tobacco-free schools. In 
spite of this, efforts have been made in three of the 
intervention regions to further this goal. 

In the Upper Peninsula, Houghton and Au Train-Onota district 
schools are smoke-free, and this policy is under consideration in 
the Munising School District. To begin the move toward smoke- 
free schools in Kent County, Grand Rapids Catholic Central High 
School has voluntarily banned smoking. The Genesee County SMART 
Coalition is currently negotiating with the governing board of a 
private school to become that county's first smoke-free school. 
Amendments to the MCIAA passed during 1988 extended its scope to 
prohibit smoking in child care areas of licensed child care 
centers and child caring institutions. 

While legislated bans on smoking in hospitals probably will not 
be passed before the legislature adjourns this year, it remains a 
priority for anti-tobacco advocates in the state, along with an 
expansion of the Michigan Clean Indoor Air Act to the private 
sector. All of these strategies were recommended by the 1989 
Tobacco Reduction Task Force. (See Section IV.A.l.e. for an 
explanation of the Task Force.) 
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the Stanford Center for Research in Disease Prevention, printed 
with the MDPH name and logo. 

In the round of ads produced in 1989, the teen portion of the 
campaign used the theme "Smoking Stinks" to encourage the view 
that cigarette smoking is unattractive. This theme was developed 
into a television ad and carried through on posters distributed 
to schools and other organizations. In the portion of the 
campaign directed toward women, television and billboard messages 
took an empathic approach to encouraging them to break the 
cigarette habit. With the theme "Don't Quit Quitting." This ad, 
as well as a third one, also focused on the issue of the tobacco 
industry targeting of women and minorities. 

A new round of MHI ads were introduced in August, 1990. These 
include a television ad aimed at adults which emphasizes the 
unattractiveness of smoking ("Smokestack"), and a music-video 
style ad for young people with lyrics claiming "Vogue is in, 
smoking's out." 

Radio ads, produced for the first time this year, include three 
for adolescents, focusing on smokeless tobacco and on the ways in 
which smoking affects appearance. A fourth radio ad cleverly 
proclaims the benefits of the "non-smoking habit." A fifth ad 
lets smokers know that anytime is the "best time to quit." The 
final ad is geared toward the business community, and speaks to 
the financial benefits of a smoke-free workplace. Within the 
first few hours that this last ad was aired, the hotline 
received more than forty calls for information on establishing 
smoke-free workplaces. 

A new billboard produced in 1990 displays a woman behind prison 
bars that look like cigarettes, and encourages, "Break free from 
cigarettes." A second poster using the theme "Smoking stinks" 
was also produced. 

Three of the four ASSIST intervention regions are primary markets 
for the MHI media campaign. For 1989-90, Detroit accounted for 
30 percent of the billboard budget, 42 percent of the television 
budget, 40 percent of the radio budget, and 80 percent of the 
cable television budget. In addition, billboard posters were 
developed into bus and theater signs for use in the Detroit area. 


Media in Grand Rapids (Kent County) received 7 percent of the 
outdoor budget, 15 percent of the television budget, 8 percent of 
the radio budget, and 11 percent of the cable budget. Similarly, 
the Flint market (Genesee County) accounted for 9 percent of the 
billboard budget, 13 percent of the television budget, and 16 
percent of the radio budget, while no funds were spent on cable 
purchases in that area. 
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Twelve radio stations broadcast out of Genesee County, only one 
of which is outside of the city of Flint (Fenton). The stations 
generally include standard formats, mainly country, rock, and 
adult contemporary music. 

As with television stations, there is a proliferation of radio 
stations in the Upper Peninsula. Twenty nine stations span the 
area, with 6 stations possibly to be added in the near future. 
Most radio stations in the U.P. offer adult contemporary, 
country, or oldies music formats, although religious and farm 
programming are available. 

The Michigan Association of Broadcasters is a voluntary 
association that represents the interests of television and radio 
stations in the state. 


Outdoor Advertising 183 

Seven outdoor advertising companies provide billboard and sign 
space for advertising messages in Michigan. The largest of these 
companies—Adams Outdoor Co., Dingeman Advertising, Inc., and 
Gannett Outdoor Co.—dominate the field. Others, such as Patrick 
Media Group, Inc., Rich Outdoor Advertising Co., 3-M National 
Advertising Co., and Universal Outdoor, Inc., have fewer 
locations to offer. 

Most of the larger companies serve Detroit, Genesee County, and 
Kent County. In the Upper Peninsula, only Dingeman Advertising 
offers outdoor advertising space. 

2. Discuss current smoking-related media activities. 

MHI Media Campaign 

As mentioned previously, the Michigan Health Initiative (MHI) 
trust fund, created from a computer software excise tax, supports 
health promotion and risk reduction activities with up to $12 
million annually. Specifically, since 1989, the Michigan 
Department of Public Health has used $1.8 million in MHI funds 
for an anti-smoking media campaign aimed at discouraging teens 
and women, especially minority women, from smoking. The 
campaign, which is run by the Department's Center for Health 
Promotion, includes paid television ads, billboards, radio ads, 
and posters available for general distribution. All anti-smoking 
advertising ideas were tested in focus groups during the 
development process. 

All promotional materials include a "hotline" number to call for 
cessation or other related information. Tobacco users requesting 
self-help materials are given the "Quit Smoking Kit" developed by 
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IV. interventions 


B. Media 


1. Discuss how media are organized (radio, 

television, print, outdoor advertising, small 
media.) 

Print 177,17 * 

Michigan residents are served by 387 newspapers. Of these, 54 
are dailies, 322 are produced weekly or several times a week, and 
the balance appear less often. Included among these are 
community newspapers, shopping guides, newspapers serving special 
groups, and college and university papers. 

The Detroit News and The Detroit Free Press, although Detroit- 
based, serve as statewide newspapers in Michigan and are readily 
available throughout the state. The combined daily circulations 
of these papers is more than 1,300,000. Within the past year, 
the papers have united under a joint operating agreement (JOA), 
in which they share some administrative functions. Under the 
agreement, the two corporations produce joint editions on 
Saturday and Sunday. The Detroit News is commonly perceived as 
the more conservative of the two papers, while The Detroit Free 
Press is seen as more liberal in its editorial policies. 

Newspapers in Michigan can be represented as a group, and receive 
member services, through membership in the Michigan Press 
Association. 

In addition to newspapers, 213 magazines and journals ere 
produced in the state. Most of these serve a particular interest 
group, such as Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine 
(Detroit), Voice of the Trapper (Marshall), and American Single 
Shot Rifle News (Marquette) . Some of the publications are 
produced through or channels that ASSIST will use, i.e., 
worksites ( Labor Notes) , schools ( Teacher Education Quarterly ), 
the health care system ( Michigan Dental Association Journal) , and 
community networks ( Michigan Overseas Veteran). 

Many of the newspapers and other periodicals produced in Michigan 
are developed for and marketed to populations that are specific 
target groups for tobacco reduction. Examples of these will 
follow under the media discussions for each intervention region. 

As mentioned above, two daily newspapers are produced in the city 
of Detroit, The Detroit Free Press and The Detroit News. Both of 
these papers offer city-wide and state-wide news. Four local 
areas—the New Center area, downtown Detroit, northeast Detroit, 
and Hamtramck (a city surrounded geographically by the city of 
Detroit)—have weekly newspapers that focus on items of interest 
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In the Upper Peninsula, the only MHI media expenditures were in 
Marquette. Although no billboards were purchased here, that 
market did receive 2 percent of the television budget and 3 
percent of the radio budget. 

A study of the media campaign prepared for the Department showed 
that it has had high public impact. The study involved a 
state-wide stratified, random sample telephone survey with more 
than 800 interviews. Respondents who had seen the ads perceived 
them as highly valuable in motivating a change in health risk 
behavior. Forty-four percent of all respondents could, without 
prompting, describe an advertisement that is part of the MHI 
campaign. This compares to similar advertising recall studies 
that show recall of ten percent or less for a variety of products 
and services advertised at heavier levels and for longer periods 
of time. Furthermore, among those most likely to recall the MHI 
ads are the target audience groups at which campaign ads were 
aimed. Approximately 70 percent of the callers to the hotline 
heard about the service through the television ads. 


other State-Wide Me dia Campaigns 

The major voluntary health associations are involved in major 
media events around the tobacco issue. The ALA sponsors three 
media campaigns per year, at least one of which is an anti¬ 
tobacco message. While the materials are produced by the ALA 
national office, the state chapter is responsible for delivering 
these materials to local media and encouraging their use. 

Last year, the ALA'S anti-smoking campaign was geared toward 
reducing smoking during pregnancy. Three television PSAs used 
visual images to remind women of the dangers of smoking during 
pregnancy. Complementary radio spots, magazine advertisements, 
and clip sheets for use in newsletters or other small 
publications were also produced and distributed by the ALA. 

"Non-Dependence Day" (July 5) is another way in which the ALA 
uses media to promote smoking cessation. Capitalizing on the 
nation's holiday mood, and using posters, press kits, and local 
promotional events, the organization turns public attention to 
the anti-tobacco message. 

The ACS sponsors two major media events that feature tobacco. 

The most well known is the Great American Smoke-Out, held each 
November. While the implementation of the campaign is done 
through the ACS local units, the state division provides video 
and radio PSAs, scripts for personalizing media spots to 
individual communities, advertising specialties such as buttons 
and bumper stickers, street banners, sample press releases, and 
other items to be used to draw media attention to this smoking 
cessation campaign. See Section IV.C. for examples of how the 
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to residents of those areas. Although most of the surrounding 
suburbs have weekly newspapers that serve those communities, 
residents of Detroit would seldom refer to these papers for news 
or other information. 

Fifteen specialized newspapers are produced in Detroit, some of 
which would be of particular interest to tobacco reduction target 
groups or be available through ASSIST channels. The black 
community in Detroit is served by The Michigan Chronicle, a 
weekly newspaper with a circulation of nearly 25,000. This paper 
has been published since 1936. Also targeted toward the black 
community is Michigan Citizen, produced in Highland Park, a city 
that is geographically surrounded by Detroit. Other newspapers 
targeted toward specific racial or ethnic groups in Detroit 
include Dziennik Polski (Polish News) and The Detroit Jewish 
News. 

Specialized newspapers also serve the automotive industry, 
including labor groups ( Detroit Labor News), the business sector 
( Crain's Detroit Business) , the Roman Catholic community (The 
Michigan Catholic) , and other community groups (Masonic World), 
among others. 

Three Detroit colleges or universities produce newspapers for 
their students. These are Wayne State University, Mercy College, 
and the University of Detroit. 

In addition, 33 magazines and journals are published in Detroit. 
Among the wide variety of subj ects and markets can be found 
Solidarity, the magazine of the UAW, and American-Arab Message. 

Genesee County's main source of news and community information 
through the print media is The Flint Journal, a daily newspaper 
with a circulation of more than 110,000. In addition, weekly or 
semi-weekly newspapers serve the communities of Burton, Clio, 
Davison (two), Durand, Fenton (two), Flint Township, Flushing, 
Grand Blanc, and Mt. Morris. 

Also published in Genesee County are: Catholic Weekly; the 
student newspapers of Mott Community College and the University 
of Michigan-Flint; and a specialty magazine about antiques. 

Kent County's print media is dominated by publications from the 
city of Grand Rapids. The main newspaper serving the county is 
The Grand Rapids Press, which appears daily and has a circulatior 
of more than 135,000. Weekly newspapers also serve specific 
areas within the city, suburban areas, and the outlying 
communities of Byron Center/Caledonia, Lowell, Rockford and 
Sparta/Kent City. 

Specialized publications abound in Kent County. Seven Christian 
magazines are published in the county, as well as one magazine 
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In the other intervention regions, media activities are also very 
important. Kent County's SAFE Coalition used the print media and 
donated space on five billboards donated to publicize the 
coalition and its goal of a smoke-free county. The unveiling of 
the billboards was covered by two radio and two television 
stations. In addition, this coalition used external events such 
as the release of the Surgeon General's report in January, 1989, 
and the enactment of the Youth Tobacco Act a few months later to 
gain media attention for tobacco issues and local activities. 

Similar media activities were undertaken by the SMART Coalition 
in Genesee County. The establishment of the coalition was 
publicized through an article in The Flint Journal . The 
coalition routinely uses the print media to promote its 
activities, including "community calendar" listings for 
activities such as employers' workshops, and paid newspaper ads 
that publicize restaurants and other public places that are 
"friendly to nonsmokers." SMART also held a press conference to 
discuss the release of the Surgeon General's 25th anniversary 
report, which was attended by both radio and television 
reporters. 

As in Marquette, the Genesee County coalition used its media 
contacts to produce a public service announcement. The 
production of this 30—second promotional piece, which illustrated 
the problem of smoking in public places, was donated by a local 
television station. Copies of the PSA have been distributed to 
all television stations in the area. 

In Detroit, CABAAT has received significant media attention for 
its activities. They have also used the media to promote their 
cause, particularly through a billboard campaign targeted at the 
tobacco industry, declaring, "Get your butts out of our 
community." CABAAT's work has led to recent feature and 
investigative articles in the Detroit newspapers on tobacco 
advertising, and tobacco industry financial support for 
organizations and sporting and cultural events in the black 
community. 


Media Support 

As mentioned above. The Detroit Free Press and The Detroit News 
serve as state-wide newspapers in Michigan. The editorial boards 
of both newspapers have been supportive of anti-tobacco 
activities mounted by the Michigan Department of Public Health, 
and issued positive editorials in response to the release of the 
Tobacco Reduction Task Force report in January, 1990. The only 
reservation expressed by either newspaper was in regard to 
restrictions on tobacco advertising, which they framed as an 
infringement upon First Amendment protection of free speech. 
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Great American Smoke-Out has been promoted in some of the 
intervention regions. 

As part of the coordinating committee of the Smoke-Free Class of 
2000 project, the ACS prepared a press kit that was distributed 
to media state-wide. In addition, neon painters caps with the 
project logo were developed and given to the students and staff 
participating in the program. These caps served as community 
promotion for the project, and helped the students to become 
invested in the program. The caps were produced in conjunction 
with the Michigan Education Association. 

In May, 1990, a state-wide public information campaign called 
"Baby Your Baby" was launched in a joint effort by the Michigan 
Department of Public Health, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Michigan, 
the Michigan Association of Broadcasters, the Michigan Cable 
Television Association, and the Michigan Department of Social 
Services. This unique public/private initiative uses television, 
radio, and print to inform pregnant women of the importance of 
healthy behavior before and during pregnancy, as well as how, 
where, and when to get prenatal care. Included in the campaign 
are messages about the dangers of smoking during pregnancy. 

The state anti-tobacco hotline is also publicized through a video 
•produced and distributed through the Office on Smoking and Health 
(Centers for Disease Control) and the American Medical 
Association's KAT (Kids Against Tobacco) program. This video, 
called "The Performance Edge", sends messages on the dangers of 
tobacco and alcohol to young persons, especially those who are 
interested in athletics. The videos, distributed to 29 
television stations in Michigan, included a tag line for the 
Michigan Department of Public Health and the hotline number. 

Because Detroit residents have access to a Canadian television 
station and Canadian radio stations, they may gain the benefit of 
Canada's anti-smoking media campaign. The Canadian campaign is 
geared toward the 11-17 year-old age group and focuses on a 
positive lifestyle approach. The theme of the radio and TV spots 
is "Break Free: For a New Generation of Nonsmokers." However, 
funding for the campaign has decreased, making it less likely 
that U.S. teens will benefit from these ads in the future. 


Creating Media Op portunities 

In addition to promotional campaigns designed for the media, the 
Michigan Department of Public Health actively seeks out 
opportunities for gaining media attention on tobacco issues. For 
instance, press conferences were held to coincide with the 
release of the Surgeon General's 25th anniversary report, to 
launch the 1989 Tobacco Reduction Task Force, and to announce the 
release of the Task Force report. When the Department publishes 
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MHI grants supported smoking cessation services in nine worksites 
in Kent County during the last fiscal year, as well as three 
programs in Genesee County worksites. Grants for smoking 
cessation programs were approved for four workplaces in the city 
of Detroit, although the requests for two of those grants were 
later withdrawn. No smoking cessation services were funded 
through the MHI Worksite Wellness program in the Upper Peninsula 
last year. 


other worksite Programs 

The American Institute for Preventive Medicine, located in the 
Detroit suburb of Southfield, is a privately-owned organization 
that provides wellness services to the public across the state. 
Among these is "Smokeless", a smoking cessation program developed 
by the Institute's director. Dr. Don Powell. For a fee, the 
Institute provides training for representatives of workplaces, 
who are then qualified to present the Smokeless program on—site. 

Consultation to employers interested in establishing smoking 
policies and smoking cessation programs is provided by the ALA of 
Michigan and the Michigan Department of Public He alth. Through 
the ALA's "Team Up for Freedom from Smoking" (TUFFS) program, 
smokers and nonsmokers work together to create a healthier 
workplace. The ALA of Michigan received an MHI grant to do a 
demonstration of the TUFFS program in a Michigan worksite. This 
demonstration is being conducted at Alpha Technology in Howell, 
and is approximately half completed. 

The Michigan Department of Public Health is responsible for 
obtaining compliance with the Michigan Clean Indoor Air Act. In 
this capacity, staff members work with employers, both public and 
private, to institute worksite smoking policies. The 
supplemental booklet, "Clearing the Air", includes sample smoking 
policies and other information helpful to this process. 

In Genesee County, the ACS of Genesee Valley offers the Fresh 
Start smoking cessation program in worksites through employee 
assistance programs of the United Auto Workers union. In 
addition, consultation to employers wishing to establish smoking 
cessation programs in the workplace is offered through several 
sources in Genesee County, including the SMART Coalition and the 
ALA of Genesee Valley. 

In Kent County, the SAFE Coalition offers consultation on 
establishing smoking policies and delivering cessation services 
to workplaces and facilities in the area. Similar services are 
offered through the local public health departments and the three 
local tobacco coalitions in the Upper Peninsula, and the ALA of 
Southeast Michigan in Detroit. 
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families. Posters featuring rock musicians were developed and 
distributed to high schools. These posters advertised the EPSDT 
program, provided a hotline number for additional information, 
and invited teens to enter a contest to design an EPSDT logo. 

The prize was a college scholarship donated by a Michigan 
business. 

A second media effort involves a study being conducted through 
the Michigan Department of Public Health to test the 
effectiveness of various strategies to increase the use of 
bicycle safety helmets. Posters and television public service 
announcements promoting helmets and featuring Detroit Red Wings 
hockey players were distributed to schools and television 
stations in test communities in Detroit, central Michigan and 
northern Michigan. Evaluation of the project indicates that in 
the intervention communities, the proportion of students wearing 
a bicycle helmet at least 50% of the time rose from 2% to 10%. 


Community Networks 

The ALA sponsors three major media campaigns each year. In 
addition to last year's anti-smoking campaign (mentioned above), 
two others focused on other respiratory problems, specifically 
asthma and chronic lung disease. Television and radio public 
service announcements, posters, and other printed materials were 
distributed to local media with the goal of raising public 
awareness of the pervasive nature of lung disease, and the 
resources available through the American Lung Association. Among 
the other voluntary health organizations, the American Heart 
Association of Michigan promotes television public service 
announcements regarding the warning signs of heart attack and the 
relationship of nutrition to heart disease. 

To recruit new enrollees for the Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC) program, the Michigan Department of Public Health used 
several types of media, and tapped a wide variety of community 
networks to distribute information. Television and radio public 
service announcements and press kits were distributed to the 
media by local public health departments. Posters were placed in 
clinics, churches, laundromats, grocery stores, and other sites 
where young mothers congregated. Bus cards advertised the 
program in larger cities, and fliers were distributed with 
mailings from the Michigan Department of Social Services (i.e., 
AFDC checks). The campaign was highly successful, allowing the 
Department to exceed the goal set for number of new enrollees. 

Collaboration with community groups enabled the state health 
department to promote exercise among older adults. A video 
explaining the technique of M wogging" (walking/jogging) was 
produced by the Department. The video, along with written 
materials, were distributed through local chapters of the 
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offered by the SMART Coalition. This session included a special 
emphasis on pregnant women. At another educational session, 
representatives of the SMART Coalition met with the Genesee 
Chapter of the American Association of Medical Assistants. This 
program raised the awareness of tobacco issues among the medical 
assistants present, and alerted them to the activities and 
assistance of the Coalition. 

Finally, the SMART Coalition conducted a survey of smoking habits 
among participants in the county's WIC clinics, in order to 
assess the need for cessation services among pregnant women. 

This survey revealed that 42 percent of the women surveyed were 
smokers. Subsequently, the Coalition worked with the local ACS 
unit to sponsor a training for the "Special Delivery" program, 
designed to encourage cessation among pregnant women. The 
training session was attended by more than thirty health care 
professionals. 

In the Upper Peninsula, the Marquette Tobacco Or Health Community 
Coalition developed a cessation resource packet for physicians 
called the Physician Smoking Referral Manual. This resource, 
which included prescription pads for cessation services, was 
distributed to all physicians in Marquette County. 

Improved cessation interventions by health professionals, 
including physicians, dentists, nurses, pharmacists, substance 
abuse counselors, and others, were endorsed by the Tobacco 
Reduction Task Force. In addition, the Task Force called for 
medical education programs to expand curricula on tobacco use and 
methods of motivating and assisting tobacco users to quit. 


Direct Cessation Services 

Cessation services in Michigan are most frequently offered in 
health care settings. In most communities, group tobacco 
cessation services offered by the major voluntary agencies are 
primarily available in settings such as hospitals, health 
maintenance organizations, or community health centers. 

The "Smokeless" program from the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine is offered to the communities through 30 affiliated 
hospitals, located state-wide. For large enough groups, the 
hospitals will provide the program at other locations. A self- 
help cessation kit, based upon the "Smokeless" program is also 
available through the affiliated hospitals. 

For teens, the American Lung Association's "Tobacco-Free Teens" 
program is offered through Blue Care Network offices throughout 
the state. This 4-week, 8-session program is adapted from the 
ALA'S adult cessation program, and geared toward teens in grades 
9 through 12. 
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Jails 


Inmates and staff in some county jails in Michigan are being 
protected from the hazards of environmental tobacco smoke as an 
increasing number of these facilities are becoming smoke-free. 

The county jails in Grand Traverse, Eaton, Muskegon, Jackson, and 
Ottawa Counties prohibit smoking in their buildings. The 
Kalamazoo County jail allows smoking by staff only in garages 
that are not accessible to inmates. 

In three of the four intervention regions, plans are proceeding 
for smoke-free county jails. The Genesee County Jail began 
phasing in a smoke-free policy in September, 1990. In both Kent 
County and Marquette County, the local tobacco control coalitions 
have been asked to provide consultation to begin this process. 

b. Restricting Access to Tobacco by Minors 

Michigan law has prohibited the sale of tobacco products to 
minors since 1889. The current version of this statute, the 
Youth Tobacco Act, was passed in 1988. The Act states that 
anyone selling, giving, or furnishing tobacco products to persons 
under 18 years of age faces a fine of up to $50 or up to 30 days 
in jail for each offense. Fines for minors purchasing tobacco 
products are also specified. 

In addition, the Youth Tobacco Act requires that a sign be posted 
at all points of sale for tobacco, warning that tobacco sales to 
minors and purchases by minors are prohibited. The size, 
wording, and type size for the sign are specified in the law. As 
it stands, the sign is difficult to read and cannot be quickly 
identified as warning against the sale of tobacco products to 
minors. Redesigning the sign would help to raise public 
awareness of the problem of sale of tobacco products to minors. 

As is common with laws restricting sale to minors, enforcement is 
often lacking. While this is generally true for the Michigan 
Youth Tobacco Act, some local areas are beginning to take action 
on this problem. One sheriff in central Michigan, armed with an 
informational brochure prepared by the Clinton County Coalition 
for Tobacco Reduction, routinely provides education to tobacco 
retailers about the Youth Tobacco Act. 

Other jurisdictions are beginning to enforce the provision of the 
Act which prohibits tobacco use by minors. As an example, during 
the 1989-90 school year, Jackson's Northwest School District 
petitioned about 20 students to appear before Jackson County 
Juvenile Court for violations of the Youth Tobacco Act. This 
activity has received significant media attention, thereby 
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